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PREFACE 
' ' TO THE TEACHER 

This guide is part of a culture-based, GED preparatory reading 
and writing curriculum for adult education students. Based on 
skill area analysis of the simulated GED examination, all skills 
needed to pass the reading and writing sections of the GED 
(General Educational' Developmen t) exam have been compiled into 
the sequential, systematic program of study this curriculum 
en compasses . . 

In addition to providing a sequential, systematic approach to 
adult education instruction, the curriculum is unique that 
it is completely culture-based. Utilizing Southwe^ern Indian 
my ths , legends , poems, history*, and information on religious 
beliefs, architecture, fine arts, music, dance, and social 
practices, the student workbooks presen|: well-researched, 
accurate, information, about the rich heritage of Indian cultures 
of the Southwest. It is thus hoped not only that the workbooks- 
will provide a welcome alternative to the too-often dry material 
found in commercial teitts but alsO^that the student's task of 
assimilating standard GED concepts and ski i 1 1 be made both 

*^'lr5ier and more enjoyable. 



The workbooks emphasize student-generated writinc:. This emphasis 
is achieved in two ways: the student is asked to write brief, 
one-sentence answers to questions in the exercises, and the 
ntudent is given Instruction .and practice in composine: ^Jhorf 
nirratlves as w^l as paragraphs. The reason for this is 
two-fold. First, traditionally, literacy programs for adult 
o(\i^r:i\ ion :;tudent3 have focused on the teaching of reading an^l 
-pok^^n P:nP:lish; the teaching of written composition, unfortunately 
hcir> r*»c*>ived little or no emphasis. Gecond, although the GED 
^^xan. at present, assesses the ^ s tu don t ' s mastery of th^ merhanirrj 
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of writing rather than his/h^r ability to compose a. sentence, 
paragraph, or essay on a given topic, it is the bias of this 
author that the ability to do so is essential . Good composition 
skills are necessary in real-life situations rangj;*^ from 
having to write a Tetter to a landlord to completing an 
as3ii?ned 'task of composing a brief letter for an employer. 
The student who demonstrates writing proficiency not only 
will be a promising can dida te\ f or employment but also will 

likely to advance more raplliy, once hired, than will the 
student who lacks the ability to express himself or herself 
in wri t ing . 

The curriculum consists of a continuum of skills, six student 
workbooks including unit tests, and six accompanying teacher's 
guides. Th'e .curriculum may be used either for individualized or 
riToup instruction. Each of the components is described below. 

CONTINUUM OF SKILLS 

The Continuum of Basic Reading and Writing Skills contains a 
scope Snd sequence of reading and writing skills for grade 
levels tihree (3) through eight (8). It identifies those 
skills which should be introduced at each grade level (3--), 
and it indicates tJje order, in , which each skill should be 
presented. The determination of the scope (how many and what 
kind) and sequence* (in what or;der) of skills in the Continuum 
is based not only on the GED requisites but also on extensive 
research of successful adult education and developmental 
English programs^ ■ ' . ^ 

The purpose of the Continuum is to provide a supras true ture 
for an instructor or administrator who wishes >;o develop ^ 
total ABE/Pre-GED reading and writing skills curriculum for 
;^rade' levels three (3) through eight (8). Although it lo 
'ieni^n^Ml to be used with the corresponding s tu den t workbooks 
and teacher*3 .^.uides, the Continuum may also be. used inde- 
pen^len^ly of them to ^erve a^ a guide for structuring in 
Ai-rV Prv»-';KD program, unin.-: othor available materials. 
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STUDENT WORKBOOKS 

There are six student workbooks, three each in reading and 
writing. The workbooks and their corresponding grade levels 



are l^ted below. 

Pre^GED Level I 
Pre-GED Level II 
Pr^-^OED Level III 

Pre-GED Level I 
Pre-GED Level II 
Pre-GED Level III 



Reading Workbooks 
6th gra4le 
7th grade 
8th grade 

Writing Workbooks 
6th grade 
7th grade 
8th grade 



Readability r 5.7 - 5.g 

Readability = 6.5 - 7-9 

Readability - 7.5 - 9-0 

Readability - 5.7 - 6.9 

« 

Readability = 6.5 - 7*9 

Readability = 7.5 - 9*0 



Readability formulas have been applied to all selections to 
ensure the approy^ate level of difficulty. 

Tht^ organization of b?)th th^, -reading and the writing workt)ook3 
is the same. The workbooks observe the scope and sequence 
detailed in the Continuum for grade levels 6, 7, and 8. 

In some instances individual skills listed in ,the Continuum 
'Jo. not appear in the student workbooks. In an attempt to 
control the scope of the workbooks, certain skills of secondary 
importance to the j^quisition of a GED have been omitted. The 
coding of skills in the workbooks, however, remains consistent 
with that of 'skills listed in the Continuum. 

Each lesson instructs a skill. The lesson begins with an 
information presen ta t ion sec t ion whereinMihe particular skill 
or concept is explained to the student and examples are pro- 
vi^i^>(i. Mext , exercises requiring application of the skill 
or concept presented are provided for th^? student. The item:? ^ 
in h ^^xercise are written in multiples of four (4, 1 .\ 

16, .^0, otc), thus enabling the teacher to use a consistent 
.:rit*?r»ion for measurin*? mastery of a given skill. (The 
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author recommends that a student should receive a .score of 
at least 75% on each lesson before proceeding. If additional 
•reinforcement of a skill is needed, the teacher should refer 
to Vthe supplemental materials list in the teacher's guide.) 

All related, individual :^kills are presented in the workbooks 
in units. For example, ifx the reading workbooks all of the 
individual skills used in comprehension (i.e., main idea, 
cause and effect/ sequence , etc . ) are contained in a unit 
called "Comprehension." Likewise, in the writing workbooks 
individual 'Skills required for mastery of grammar (i.e., noun, 
verb, adjective , adverb, pronoun, etc.) are contained in a 
unit called "Parts of Speech." Individual lessons in a unit 
should be completed in sequence, since the later lessons ar^ 
based on concepts pres.ented in previous lessons. 

f 

At the end of each unit, a unit test has been included in the 
ctudent workbook to enable the teacher to measure the student's 
mastery of the skills contained in the unit. 

At the end of each student workbook is provided a glossary 
whLC*h includes all literary, grammatical, and technical terms 
used in that workbook. The glossary is designed, primarily, 
to bring to a student's mind a forgotten definition or to 
clarify a difficult term. For further exp lana t ioix, the 
student should, of course, consult the appropriate section 
of the workbook . 
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TEACHER'S GUIDES 

A comprehensive teacher's guide accompanies "^ach student 
workbook. It is the author's belief that adult edu.cation 
ifiGtructors will more effectively teach any and all reading 
an-l writing, r,kills if Specific teaching methods and materials 
arf? available. Therefore, for each skill, the teacher'n ^,uide 
contains a concise explanation of the skill, suggested 
teaching strategies, answers, and a list of available 
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Commercial materials (specific pages cited) 'which may be 
used to supplement the exercises in the workbook^ 

The need for specialized methods of instruction in adult 
education is widely acknowledged . The teaching strategies 
recommended in this guide observe accepted practices for 
instructing adults (i.e., aural-^oral , oral-to-written , verbal, 
and other second-language apptoaches ) . Further, recognizing 
the possibility that some adult education instructors and 
aides may not have received formal training In teaching 
methodology, the guide presents detailed, st^-by-step 
instructions for impLementing the' suggested strategies. 
Instructional strategies for t\se of the materials in both an 
individualizied and a group instructional setting are presented. 

Also, for each skill the guide contains a list of supplemen t^^ 1 
material^ with specific page numbers cited. The materials' 
suggested may be used to provide additional rein f o rcemen t i if 
needed. This* list i^ ndt exhaustive; additional materials 
may be added according to individual program needs • 

Program directors and teachers should refer to the Implemen- 
tation Handbook for furth€?r information on the use and 
implementation of the • cj|j^rricu lum. The Implementation Handbook 
contains sections on* Understanding the Native American Learner 
(includes learning styles); Overview of j:urriculum Components; 
Di agnoses , Evaluati on , and Placemen t; Effective Teach in g; 
Classroom Management; and Recordkeeping (includes student 
tra eking charts). 

A final note: Because of traditional Navajo beliefs, Coyote 
stories are told only during the winter months. In recop-ni- 
Mon of this jultural restriction, the instructor may wish 
excuse the Navajo student from those lessons containing 
J'rbyote stories except during these months. 
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'<EY T.O SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS 



BBSB 

BBSW 

BL-SSS 
BSC 

Coping A 
EE 

•EG-KET 

EW 

FPP 

GED-SB:DWS 

IE (Cam IE) 
lYV 

LDL J 

LE 
LOL 

PGLS 
PGR3 
PGW 
REW 

RFC (RC) 
3F 

e 

■Zll 
3IR 

r.pel ling 
ZPZ (CGPG) 
CVR 



Building Basic Skills in Reading , Contemporary 
Books, Inc. 

Building Basic Skills in Writing , Contemporary ^ 
Books , Inc . 

Specific Skills Series" , Barnell-Lof t , Ltd. 

Basic Skills in grammar , Cambridge Book Co. 

Coplng'A. How to Get a Job , Perfection Form Co. 

English Essentials , Stec4c Vaughn Co. 

English Grammar . Kentucky Educational Television 
study Guide, (Writing Skills), Cambridge Book Co. 

Everyday Writing. 

From Pictures to Passages , Contemporary Books, Inc. 

GED Scorebooster , Developing Writiog Skills, 
cfeD Test Prepai^ation Series, Stisck | Vaughn Co. 

Introductioa to English , Pre-GED, (jambridge Book Co. 

Increase Your Vocabulary , Cambridg4 Book Co. 

Language in Daily Living , Steck Vaughn Co. 

Language Exercises , Steck Vaughn Co. 

Learning Our Language , Steck Vaughn Co. 



Pre-GED Language Skills , Cambridge Book Co. 
Pre~GED Reading Skills , Cambridge Book Co. 
Pre-GED Writing Skills . McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Regents English Workbook , Regents Publishina; 
company , inc .' ~~ 

Reading for Comprehension , Cambridge Book Co. 

Culture, People , Messages , Coping , Scott, Foresman 

& Co . • 
i 

Skills in Language , Cambridge Book Co. 

Skills in Reading , Skill Power Series, Cambridge 

Book Co. 

Spel ling , Cambridge Book Co, . , 

Skill- Power Series , Cambridge Book Co. 

Adult Reading Series , A Sequential Program 
( 2200-2600 ), Steck Vaughn Co. 

The Hew Streamlined English Series , New Readers 
Press 
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I. PARTS OF SPEECH 



A.l. Noun used as subject and object 

\ • . . r ' 

The noun may be. used as a subject or an object. A subjedt 

'* noun is the 'doer* of the action ( ^ Joe sxng^'') and ^n' 6b^ 

ject noun receives the action (''the boy embraced his ^ranjd- 

father " ). , , 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. At this point, student should have learned that a noun 
can function in 3 vrays: as subject^ direct object, or in- 
direct object. At this pointy student has not yet learned 
that a noun may be the object of a preposition* Give the 
student an example of each noun function to remind student 

; of tlie 3 functions before she/he does t^sk/ Keep to simple 
subjects; don^t confuse student by discussing the 4.dea 
of a complete subject, in which adjectives and articles are 
included » 

2. If -student cannot distinguish between a subject and object, 
have student write ^ or 7 sentences. You point out the 
subjects and ^jects in* the first one or two, the;ji have 
student continue. 

3. Have student pick out two things in the roont (including 
people) . Tell student to write two sentences using those 
things as subjects • Then have student pick out tWo more 
things and usq those as direct objects. Have student pick 
out two people and use them as indirect objects. Correct 
any misconceptions before going from one part of the task 
to the next» 



ANSWERS: 



\ 



1.5. • 5. S 

2. D 6. D 

3.3 7. S 

4. D 8. I 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 



BSG, Bk. 2, pp. 27-32 ' ^ 

SPS, Bk. 2, pp. 44-52 

SIL II, pp. 49-51 1 ^4 ^ u- ^ . ^ ; . 

BBSW I, pp. 47-55 J ^ direct object; indirect object 

LDL II, pp. 45-49 
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I. A. 2. Mass and count nouns 



be- counted, such as toe, orange, J<nife. 



A co unt noun may — . . 

A l^ITTnoun^is thought of as one entity, such as c»rn 
gr^^g in a field or the water in a river. 



■Reaching suggestions: 



V 



2. 



EXDlaiA the conceptual differences to student. If studeNit, 
has difficulty understanding that we do '^^^^ Pi""ii^tn?o 
nouns in English bedause we don't divide all things into 
recogniza-ble parts, get a glass of water and pour water, 
I^k^ng studen? to point out the different "waters" in the 
glass! (He can't.) Or, do this with the smoke of a cig- 
arette or the coffee in a cup. 

Have 'student write down three countable nouns. Ask student 
to tell you why they're countable. Then ask student to 
write 3 mass nouns ar^d explain why they're mass nouns. If 
student can't think of any, tell student to look outside 
for ideas ( air , smoke ) or think about what he/she ea1:s and 
drinks (corn, coffee ) . ' 



ANSWERS : 



1 . 
2. 
J. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 
7. 
3. 



M 
M 

C 
M 
M 

C 

c 

M 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

BBSW I, pp. 62-64 
PGLS, pp. 59-61 
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I. A. 3. Noun used as object of preposition 

When a noun is used as the object of a preposition^ it is 
the noun which ends the prepositionad pHrase • 

~i after the wax I a prepositional phrase ) 

S(f y prep. art. noun 

TEACHING S06GESTI0NS: 

1. In this lesson, student must learn that a npun can be 

used in a prepositional phrase. Point out to student that, 
we rarely write or speak a sentence which does not contain • 
a prepositional phrase. (The first sentence contains two.) 
Student has already learned about prepositions, so all stu- 
dent is learning here is that a prepositlpnal phrase ends 
with a noun (as it begins with a preposition}.. Refresh 
student's membry^as to what is a prepositional phrase (give 
excunples) . Point out that prepositional; phrases end with 
a noun. This noun is the object of the preposition. Write 
3 or 4 prepositional phrases on board (or paper) and under-- 
line the nouns. - ^ 

2. Write the following phrases on the board (or paper): 



down* the road 
across the mountain 
in a box 

Have student wpite or orally supply three new nouns that 
make sense fpr each of the above phrases. 

3. Have student write a paragraph describing his or her name 
so you can visualize it. Then, have student underline the 
prepositional phrases. Have student tell you the nouns 
that are the objects of the preposition. Student should 
use phrases such as in the corner ^ on the floor , throucrh 
th j e door , (hanging) Trom the wal 1 , etc. 

ANSWERS: 

1. wickiup 

2. bapk; ri'i^er 

3. path; post % 

4. dyes 

5. Biae Ridqe Campground; Mogollon Rim 

6. spring 

7. jpar tments 
S. soil 
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I. A. 3 Noun used as object of preposition 
ANSWERS: 



I. 
2, 

i. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

er. 



ou tside the wickiup ; on the cfround 

7t the bank; of the river; into the water , 

in Navajo blankets ; with angular Tines 

along the dusty road ; at the sky I 
along th^ road ; through the WbTte: Mountains ; in central 
FZT^a^cT^tUries; under cHefs ; along rivers 
n^"The ZBlljSJL' 2£ ^ ^ Grande River ; in the s£ri£2 
after the thunde rstorm 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS 

BSG, Bk. 2, pp. 30-32 
SIL II, pp. 54-56 
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I.B.i. Kinds of pronouns 

Dem c ^nstra tive pronouns point oat ;fhich one: These are the 
cheapest earrings in the store. 

Indef inite pronouns express the idea of quantity without i 

naming explicit ly the doer of the action: gver yqne wanted 

his supper. jp^ 

R kf le x ive pronouns point the action back on the doer: She 
^^^^ losing consciousness • 

Po sse ^ s s ive pronouns tell whose something is: The moccasins 
.in the corner are mine . 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

Student has been introduced to all the above pronouns at 
this pointy but some examples and clarification may be nec- 
essary. Review pronoun lists if necessary; otherwise, hope 
that an example will spark remembrance of others. If stu-- 
dent has difficulty, use props, as in the following illustra- 
tion: 

a) Hand student your book. Ask whose it is. Student 
will say its yours . Poirft out that this is a 
possessive pronoun. Do not mix pronouns with 
possessive adjectives (m^, your ) . 

b) Hold up two books. Ask student which one he pre- 
fers. Student will say "that one" or "this one". 
You ask, **Is this the book you prefer?" tYes.) 
Write this sentence on the board, to reinforce idea. 



2. If student has difficulty distinguishing adjectives from 

pronouns, point out that the pronoun will be the subject of 
the sentence. Write these two sentences: 

Few boys want to grow up. 

Few were old enough to understand. ' 

Ask studerft to tell you the subject in each case ( boys and 
few ) . Point out that a pronoun cannot describe a noun, so 
when they write or see a pronoun, in this exercise it will 
be the subject of the sentence. 

4 

ANSWERS: 



1 . / 

2. P 
J. k 



4, 
5. 
6. 



I 
P 

Z 



7. P 

8 . R 
0. D 



10. 
11. 



P 
D 
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I.B.I. Kinds of pronouns 
SUPPLEMENTAL ^4ATERIALS : 

SPS, Bk. 2, pp. 90-91 

PGLS, pp. 132-133; pp. 142-144 

REW, Bk. 1, pp. U3-1X5, pp. 90 

REW, BK. 2, p. 73 

LOL, Sk. 2, pp. 51-52 
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I.B.2. Pronoun used as subject, direct object, and indirect 
object 

« 

Remember , the subject pronouns ^e I, i^ou , h e , she , it , 
who , ye , the if , ? 

Object pronouns are me^, j^ou, ^LLS' ^er , it, w^no i n , us, t Ae/n , 
Only, t£ou a/id sta-y the same. 

The object form of the pronoun is used for both direct 
object and ind irect object. 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. Ask student to give you a sentence using tne • then, a ' 
sentence using bim; then, a sentence using sh^; and so 
on until all subject and object pronouns are used 
correctly* . 

2. To distinguish between direct and indirect object, write 
several sentence patterns on the board, some requiring 

a pronoun to be used as indirect object and some as direct 
object. 

Ex: I gave the ball. . 

The ball hit > - in the face.. 

* 

Ask the student to tell the part of speech of each pronoun. 



3. Put a group of sentences on the board. Ask student to 
underline each pronoun and identify its proper function. 
. This may be done in pairs. 

Ex: I spoke to him a week ago about dinner. 

We gave her a beaded purse for Christmas. 
My friend wants him to see the game. 

ANSWERS : 

i. s' 7. D 

2.1 8. D 

J. S 9. D 

4 . A 10. S 

5 . r 11. I 

h. D 12. D 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

SPS, Bk. 2, ''pp. 91-92 
SIL II, pp. 51, 90-93 
PGLS, pp. 127-130 

LOL, Bk. 2, pp. 56-58, pp. 59-60 
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I.B.3. Pronoun ifsed as object of preposition 

When a pronoun is preceded by a preposition (to her, with 
them, from him), it is the oblect of that preposition. 

m 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. If student has recently worked on noun^ as objects of prep- 
ositional phrases, he/she should have no difficulty with 
this exercise. Remind sttident that the obipct pronouns are 
always me, you > ^Ua , her, it, whom, us , and theiti, ^ 

2. If student has difficulty, write a phrase on the board: 
with her. Ask student to supply alternatives for With. Do 
the^same thing using other object pronouns. Student should 
quickly see that a preposition precedes the pronoun. (In . 
some cases and may precede the pronoun directly but a prep- 
osition wilTTtiU start the phrase, suth as in between her 
and me . ) ' * , 

3. Use the demonstration technique: 

You: Give the. pen- to her . 

S: I'm givisig the pen to her . 

You: Take this piece of paper from me. 

S: I'm taking this piece of paper frorn you. 



ANSWERS : 



1 . 


her 




2 . 


him ; 


me 


3 . 


them 


; as 


4 • 


whom 




5 . 


us 




6 • 


them 


; /Tije 


/. 


him} 


her 


8 . 


us ; 


him 


) . 


him ; 


whom 


10 . 


him 




11 . 


us 




12. 


him; 


them 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS; 

SPS, Bk. 2, p. 90 
BBSW I, pp. 145-147 
LOL, Bk. 2, pp. 57-58 
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I.B.4, Correct pronoun case: subject vs. object 

The personal pronouns (I, me, she, her, etc.) usually 
change their forms according to the function of the pro- 
noun in the j^entence . Subject pronouns are always.!^, ijou , 
she , he , it , we , and they . Ohject pronouns are me, you 
(no change ) , her , him it,., (no change ) , us^ and th e/n» 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. In this case, student is being asked to discriminate between 
subject cind object usage of the pronouns. Student may have 
little difficulty at this point/jTIf student has dif^i<?ulty 
distinguishing object from subject, write four sentences on 
the board, two with subject pronouns and two with object 
pronouns. Ask student to identify subjects and objects. 



X 

> 



2. For compound subjects and predicates, point out that the 
choice remains the same; choose as if there were only a 
single subject or object: 

She and John went looking for Phil. 
She went looking for Phil, 
John went looking for Phil. 

People tend to make subject/object discrimination difficult, 
but it's not. 

3* Use demonstration/substitution drill: have student write 
♦ two sentences about the same act and the same person, but 
in one case the pronoun will be an object, in another case, 
^ a subject. For example, tell student to hand book to 

another student. Student should write two sentences about 
this act: ^ 

I gave her the book. (object) 

She took the book from me. (subject) 

• 

Have student underline the pronoun she's ^mphasizing and 
\ tell you what function each takes. 

If students need more explanation (students may have some 
difficulty understanding what the teacher wants written) , 
teacher should demonstrate the action and write two sen--mm^ 
tences on the board. Then demonstrate another action, ask-- 
ing students to orally give responses; write these on board. 

ANSWERS: 



i . 

J. 
■i . 



me ; he 
them 
I ; liim 
I; thrm 



5 , 
6, 
7, 
8. 



we 

me ; we 

She 
me 



9. 
10, 
11. 
12. 



I . 

We ; we 

her 

him; him 



10 
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I.B.4. Correct pronoun case: subject vs. object 
SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

SPS, Bk. 2, pp. 91-92 ' f 
SIL II, pp. 51, 90-93 

LE, Gold Bk., p. 79 

PGLS, pp. 127-131 

LOL, sic. 2, pp. 57-58, pp. 56-57 
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I.B.5. Pronoun-antecedent agreement 

A prdnoun must agree with its antecedent in number and 
gender . 

Each of the boys brought t he ir dog to the river. 
WRONG 

Each of the bogs brough his dog to the river. 
RIGHT 

The . antecedent is the noun or pronoun to which the under- 
lined pronoUn refers. In the above example^ each is the 
antecedents 

TEACHING SUGGBSTION^i 

1. Student may have some difficulty with this lesson> but if 
student has studied subject/verb agreement, the difficulty 
may not be too great. In the first exercise, the pronoun 
i^ underlined for the student. The student must first 
identify the antecedent, then decide if the two agree. In 
order to help student identify antecedent, tell student 
that the Wtecedent will always be the subject of the sen- 
tence. Thus, if the subject is plural, the pronoun that 
comes later must be plural also. 

Ex: The men danced and waved their sticks, 
subj. pronoun 
(antecedent) 

Plural sli/ject (men) goes with plural pronoun (their) . In 
this lesson, we are not concerned with the fadt. that the 
pronoun is functioning as an adjective. / * 

Ex: The girl found her comb on the f lopr. / 
subj . pronoun / 

(antecedent) 

Singular subject (girl) takeis singular pronoun (her). 

You might also tell student that pronoun subjects such as 
• one , every , each , are always singular subjects. They should 
recognize that al 1 , most, both , etc. are plural subjects. 

Give the student these and other examples. Make sure she 
understands this confcept before you insert prepositional 
phrases between the Subject and the verb, as in the follow- 
ing example: 

One (of the boys) left his books in the classroom 
sing. prep. sing, 
subj. phrase pronoun 

Then do two or thre^examples as above, explaining to stu- 
dent that prepositltonal phrases do not affect the subject. 

12 
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1. B,5. Pronoun-antecedent agreement 
TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

2. If student has difficulty with- the above, write several 
prepositional phrases on the board: 



of the boys 
of those girls 



tes by inserting a subject 



and have student complete s 
.and predicate. 

Certain words ^re always plural and take plural prbnouns, 
Have students memorize these words: 



both 



few 



ANSWERS: 



many 



several 



1. 


* ; 


One 


I. 


its 


2. 


+ ; 


trees 


2. 


its 


3. 


0; 


One 


2. 


his 


4. 


0; 


dancer 


4 . 


its 


5. 


*• ; 


John and Liz 


5 . 


the ir 


6. 


0; 


None 


6. 


her 


7.. 


* ; 


dog 


7. 


their 


8. 


* ; 


one 


8. 


their 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS 

IE, pp. 62-63 

SIL II, p. 106 

LOL, Bk. 2, pp. 48-49 



\ 
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I.C.l. Present* f^rogressive tense ^ ' 

The present progress ive is farmed with the present tense 
of the verb BE {am, Ls, or are } and the - ing form of another 
verb: £S coming .» 



TEACHING SUGGESTIONS : 



Student should have no difficulty with this tense by this 
grade level. The pattern and the inflections should be ^ 
ingrained. However, if student uses the wrong helping verb 
.or makes some other error, give the student a series of 
verbs, suggesting a\ subject, and have the student respond 
with a sentence, thuslyi 



You: 
S: 

You: 
S: 

You: 



"Count," Use "mai 
The man is counting 
"Paint." Usev"gip] 
The girls are 
"Walk." Use "r 
I^ am walking to the store. 



taintj 



his money. 
<* 

Lng bright pictures. 



Co^-Mict any errors in agreement before you allow the student 
to go yon. 



ANSWERS : 

1. is using 

2. is painting 

3. is t^oing 

4. are performing 

5. is preparing 

6. are sleeping 

7. is opening 

8. am counting 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 



BSC, Bk. 2, p. 53 
SPS, Bk. 2, pp. 78-85 
IE, pp. 50-53 
REW, Bk. 1, DO. 72-76 
REW, Bk. 2, p. 26 
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^.C. 2. Present perfect tense 

» '. 

» The present perfect is formed with h as or have and the ^ 

past participle of another, verb : have learned , has -ypne' 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1.. Student has been working with this, tense for awhile, also, 
so it should present little difficulty. Watch for errors 
,in agreement (the bovs have crone v^. the girl has gonis) 
and for errors in making the past participle. This is 
where the error is xnost likely to occur. 

2. I< student still has difficulty with this tense, write 
several .present perfect verbs for Student and have student 
complete the sentence: 

^ 

You: "Have changed." 
• S: We have changed for the better. 
You: "Has forgotten." 

S: My brother has forgotten to give me mo;iey this 
week. ' ^ 

3. Review how to form past participle of verb, especially the 
irregular ones. Sometimes, memorization and repetition are 
the only two ways.' 

ANSWERS^? * • 

* * : * • 

1. woven * ^ m ' 

2. ^hav^^ camped ^ 

J* have taken ^ - 

4. has prepa.red , 
* has participated 

6. has dealt f 

7. %have watched 
8 . has (fi ven 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

* ' » •» 

BSG, Bk. 2, p. 53 

SIL II, pp. 81-83 ^ 

REW, Bk. 1, pp. 116-119 \ ■ 

R^W, Bk.. 2, p. 37 




I.e. 3. 'Past perfect tense 

The past perfect is formed with had and the past partjcip le 
of another verb: had ii y ed , had g one . 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS; 

1. This tense might be a little more difficult for the student, 
although the form is actually quite easy, since had, the 
helping verb, never varies. Th^ main difficulty is to get 
the student to understand UjarCthis tense is . used to express 
action that came before anther action which is also past. 
This actipn will be Sither\stat^d or implied in the sentence, 
but in our sentences, ine ba^^fi always stated the second verb 
right in the sentence. ^€tudent will have no difficulty 
picki^ig out the past perr^t tenses, . since all past perfect 
tenses begin with had, but^»^ student cannot identify which 
of the two actions occurred xirst, do the first two or 
three items with student and take apart sentence, asking' 

• student, "Now, what two things happened' in this sentence?" ^ 

. S: I had driven, and I reached the reservation. 
You: OK, which thing happened first? Did you drive 
before you reached the reservation or reach the 
reservation and then drive? 
S: I- drove first, then reached the reservation. 

Hopefully, this will clarify it for the student. If not, 
as a last resort .you may t^J.1 student that the verb with 
had in front of it . (the past perfect verb) will always be 
the earlier of the two actions. But make sure you've ex- 
plained the concept to the student before you give him the 
• pat formula; 

2. With this exercise, it's good to have student write about 
four sentences of his own, to reinforce the idea of two 
verbs in a sentence, one in the past perfect and the other 
in the simple past. 

3. Two students can do this exercise together, one writing 
or speaking prepared sentences containing both a past per- 
fect verb and a simple past verb, and the other saying which 
action happened . first , which' second. 

ANSWERS: 

1. had driven ; had driven 

2. h ad p romise d ; i||yf promised 
■ /l ad eat en ; had eaten 

^- c ow£ , ie tgt ^ ; had completed 

^- f 3 ined ; h^d rained ^ 

a. had arranged ; haa arranged 

^ • ^ cfone; had gone 

a. had stopped J had stopped 

.16 
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I^C. 3, Past perfect tense 
SUPPLEMENTAL iMATERlALS : 
SIL 11, p. 82 

BBSW I, pp. 103-109, 114.-118 
REM, Bk. 2, p. 41 



I.e. 4. Past progressive tense 

The past progressive form of the verb is formed with the 
past tense of the verb fl£f ( was , were ) and the -i ng form 
of another v^rb. 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. This shouldn't present much difficulty either, as the form 
Is easy to make and follow^ If student has difficulty. 

It is suggested that you offer the student drills which 
• resemble those of verb #1 and verb #2 In each sentence. 

2. At this point, it's good practice to have student review 
the four tenses he has worked with by having him write at 
least two sentences using each of the four tenses. 

ANSWERS: ' 

2. was weaving ... 

2, were living ' * 

J. were wearing 

4* were farming 

5* was ^md^lding 

6. ,was br ing ing 

7, was producing 
8 • , was placing 

^9. was using 

10. were bui Iding 

,11 . were trading 

12. was coiling 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

BSG, Bk. -5, p. 53 
REW, Bk. 2, pp. 27-28 



18 
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I.e. 5. Active vs. passive voice 

In acfive voice, the dosr of the action is the subject of 
the sent,ence: 

coyote ate the squirrel. (Coyote did the eating.) 

In passive voice, the 'receiver' of the action (squirrel) .. 
becomes the subject, and the 'doer' (Coyote) is the object 
of a preposition : 

The squixrel was eaten bji Coyote . 

subj. prep, phrase 

The active form ate is changed to its passive form 'was , 
eaten'. 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1 This concept' may be difficult for the student. Student must 
* learn that there are two forms of the passive voice: pre- 
sent and past (Example: i& cooked, H|£ cooked)^ The 9tep- 
bv-step approach in this lesson should help student master 
the foLs. in the first exercise, student changes active 
forms into passive forms, past 4nd present tenses Student 
must be familiar with- past participles to do this^/ Next, 
student performs same action but within a sentence. Finally, 
studeAt mbst actually change a sentence from its passive 
voice back to its active voice (student knows active voice, 
so it sould be easier to write a sentence of this type thfen 
the other . ) . 

2. If student has difficulty, have student write a sentence 

using the active voice. (There must be feubject-verb-obDect 
pattern for it to be changeable.) Example: I drovg my 
car this morning.- Now, have student change the sentence, 
;jhTle you guide her/him by beginning the sentence yourself: 
-The car ^as driven by me this morning." When student under- 
stands this pattern after several examples, have student 
insert a prepositional phrase: "I drove my car to school 
this morning." When student changes this sentence to passive 
voice, the main problem will be to get student to put the 
prepositional phrase in the right place. We don t say. The 
car was driven by ma Jthis morning to school." We put the 
prepositional phrase next to the object: "The car was 
driven by me to school this mornirig," or "I drove my car 
to school thir"morning." ( This morning , an adverb phrase, 
^es at the end of the sentence.) This aspect of English 
usage is difficult but very important and, they'll encounter 
it frequently on their GED test. But they also need to write 
English sentences in the normal syntactical manner for ]otos, 
etc. 



19 
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I.e. 5. Active vs. passive voice 
TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

3. Teacher and students can do a lot of redesigning sentences 
orally. Teacher gives "passive" sentence first and student 
changes it to "active". Teacher should have a list of 
statements using a gr«at variety of verbs — jump, sit, write 
encounters, weave, leave, kneel. 



ANSWERS 






) 


1. 


was 


read 


2 . is 


made 


2. 




blown 


2. is 


c le aneo 


J. 


was 


cu t 


J . is 


^left 


4. 


was 


handled 


4 . is 


borrowed 


5. 


was 


allowed 


5. is 


taken 


6. 


was 


exc ited * 


6 . is 


written 


7. 


' was 


cooked 


7. is 


hammered 


8. 


was 


killed 


S . i? 


tried 


I . 


was 


scared 




» 


2. 


are 


woven 






J. 


was 


eaten 






4 . 


was 


; indulged 






5 . 


i s 


trough t 






6. 


a re 


heard 






7. 


is; 


fea red 






3. 


i s 


sung 






1 . 


The 


angry deer chased Coyote^ 




2. 


The 


Hopis on 


First Mesa make pottery. 


3. 


Pima children 


carry water to their parents. 


4. 


Coyote quickly ate the rabbit. 




5. 


Navajos sing 


the Bead Chant for 


skin irr itat ions , 


6 . 


The 


re lat ives 


named the child • 


Evening Star . 


7. 


At 


the girl's 


puberty rite , the 


guests chanted many songs. 


8. 


The 


Anasazi wove, ropes for c limbing mountains . 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 



BSG, Sk. 2, pp. 8-9 
REW, 9k. 2, pp. 63-67 
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I.D.I. Possessive and demonstrative adjectives 

A possessive adjective shows ownership: my, his, her, its, 
our, your, their. 

A demonstrative adjective points out which one(s): these, 
those, that; this. 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: . . 

1. Student should not have much difficulty with 'this .now. 
There are no pronouns at all in the exercise, so no con- 
fusion will arise there. Students have only to distinguish 
possessive from demonstrative and identify. Don't give 
them the lists of adjectives unless necessary, for doing 

so gives them the answers. Give an example and further 
clarification if. necessary. , • 

2. This would be a good time to point up the distinction be- 
tween their — there— they ' re and its— it's . . Explain the 
different uses of these words and, to reinforce leatrning, 
have student write one sentence for each of these five words. 
Make sure usage is correct in eaph case before going, on to 
the next. 

3. If student is still having difficulty with these two types 
of pronouns, use props and demonstration method to rein- 
force idea of possession ("my book, vour hair") and pointing « 
out (" that table, these maps?"). 

4. It would help to explain to students that we generally use i 
this or these for near items and that or those for distant 
items. 

ANSWERS : 

1. Thes^ : their f ^ 

2. 'theS^i her ' ^ 

3. t h i s; their 

4. r/ii s ; its 

5. Those ; your 

6. These ; t-heir 

7 . This ; its ... 

8. That ; my 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS I 

BSC, Bk. 2, pp. 6-8 f 
REW, Bk. 1, pp. 13, 18 
LE, Gold Bk., p. 86 ^ 
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I.D.2. Kinds of adjectives 

Possessive sidject ives show possession or owner ship : m^, 
his, its , our , Aer ^ their . 

* 

Demonsttativ^ adjectives point out which ones: these , t hose , 
thht , this . ^ " 

Descriptive adject xves describe or specify or furtiter cJar- 
ify nouns; they tell how ma/iy , i/ hat size , what kind , wh^t 
color , what shape^ etc . 

Articles are the words A, AN, and THE. For the purpose of 
this exercise , they are. included under descriptive adjectives 
since they tell how many . 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. An easy way to spot adjectives is to look at words immed- 
iately preceding nouns. This is the standard adjective posi- 
tron^ It also helps students to pick out the nouns first. 

2. Once students have learned to easily spot adjectives , they 
will need to ask themselves how the adjective functions in 
relation to the noun. 

3. List nouns and ask students to fl'll in blanks. 



possessive 
descriptive 
demonstrative ' 



books 
birds 
Americans 



or 



long 

those 

their 



peninsula 

bridges 

answers 



ANSWERS : 



Descr i^t iye (student may select any 6} 



the 
lii:i t 
d 

tjaung 
jpof t nd 
tr*je 

an 



a 

one 

summer 
four 
the - 

sheepsk in 

one 

the 

two 



o Ider 

•a 

nearby 
Tall 
the 
two 

unmar r ied 

new 

Navajo 
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I.D.2. Kinds of adjectives 
ANSWERS : 

Demons't rative 

these 
these 



Possessive (any 4 ) 

their 

person 's 

her 

her 

their 

their 

the ir 



SUPPLEMaiTAL MATERIALS: 

BSG, Bk, 2| pp. 6-8 
REW, Bk* 1, pp. 13, 18 
PGLS, pp. 155rlS6 
LE, Gold Bk^, p. 86 
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I.D.3. Comparison of adjectives 



Regular adjectives are compared thusly : two things: 
weaker ; three or mare things: weak e s t . Some adjectives, 
usually longer ones, sound awkward with -er and ~e s t 
suffixes/ and so we use more and most ( wore order 1 y ; most 
atrocious <^ . 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. Student should not have trouble if phe/he understands the 
rules: always use - er or more when comparing two things, 
- est and most if comparing three or more things. If stu- 
dent has trouble, write a list of five or six adjectives 
and hav6 student write the comparative and superlative 
forms (you need not refer to them as*such) . Make sure stu- 
dent knows we never say "more better" in English; in other 
words, we never combine the - er and more in the Scune ad- 
jective. This is a good place to break the student of such 
habits, 

2. It is important at this point for student to start apply- 
ing this skill toward good English usage, so have student 
do writing exercise in which student generates at least two 
sentences using the comparative and two using the superlative 
(you may not want to use these terms.) 

ANSWERS: 

1. prettier 

2. least excited 

3. most sacred 

4. more dangerous 

5. weaker 

6. sturdier 

7. tallest 

8. most colorful 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

SPS, Bk. 2, pp. 93-94 

SIL II, p. 93 » 

IE, pp. 77-79 / 

PGLS, pp, 179- 18a 

REW, Bk. 1, pp, 82, fi4 

REW, Bk. 2, p. 71 

LE, Gold Bk., pp. 83-85 

LOL, Bk. 2, pp, 82-84 
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I.E.I. Use of adverbs ^ 

An aiverh is used to modify a yerb. It also modifies 
another adverb or an adjective. It provides certain 
kinds of information: tells where something happened 
(down): tells when ( tomorrow ), tells to what^ extent Cver^;; 
tells in what manner ( tightly ) . 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS; 

1. In this exercise*r>U4dent is asked to recognize adverbs. 
Adverbs and adjective^^s[ive life to language, and it's im- 
portant to be able to us^^era. If student has trouble 
picking out adverbs, one hirft is that they often end in -l^. 

' Tell student to ask himself these questions when looking 
for adverbs: Wh6re7 When? How? How much? Emphatic words 
that change t^ie meaning of a sentence, like not, never, cer- 
tainly, possibly , are also adverbs, so tell studeint to look 
for this kind of word. 

2. If student still has difficulty grasping the meaning of 
adverb, ask her questions requiring the use of an adverb 
in the answer: 

You: -When are you going back to the reservation? 
S: "I'm going Saturday. " 
You: . "How do you usually drive?*' 
S: "I usually drive pretty fast." 
You* "How well did you dance last Saturday?" 
s- * "I did pretty well." (Correct student if sne says 

"good".) 

3 For further practice and to get student to build his use 
of adverbs, have student do drill in which you write sen- 
tences and student substitutes several appropriate adverbs 
in th« correct place (correct placement of adverb is very 
important) . • 

He quickly herded the sheep". 
He slowly herded the sheep. 
He anxiously herded the sheep, 
etc. 

(Make sure the adverb is logical and, remember, we don't 
say, "He herded quickly the sheep.") 

The old chief spoke long and well . 

The old chief spoke fast and furiously . 

The old chief spoke angrily and uneasily. 

etc, 

(Don't allow the student to omit the -ly on the adverb.) 
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I.E.I. Use of adverbs 
ANSWERS : 

1. only; never 

2. not 

3. slowly. 

4. annually 
5 • always * 

6. ve^; usually 

7. iate-; roughly 

8. Traditional ly ; nake'^d 

Answers will vary: 

1. The boy raii fast. 

2. I have not eaten. 

3. He tore down the rotten boards. 
4.. Tomorrow , I'll bake bread 

'5. Certainly , I'll 'bring a dish. 

6. The task was very easy to compl 

7. He easily mounted the horse. 

8. I finally attempted the task. 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

*- 

BSG, Bk. 2f p. 59 
PGLS, pp. 165-173 
LOL, Bk. 2, pp. 80-81 
hEf Gold Bk., pp. 87^89 
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I.E. 2. Adverb as modifier of verb, adjective, oT^fther adverb 

An adverb may modify one of three parts of speech: a 

verb (runs awkwardly }; an adjective (too harsh); or anothi^ 

adverb ( v e ry quickly ) . 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: ' 

1. The principal point of this lesson is to get student to 
recognize that an adverb may modify several parts of speech, 
and to encourage student to utilize adverbs in several ways. 
Ask student to look for the word in sentence which adverb 
(underline) modifies. They then write the part of speech 
for the modified word. In the last four sentences, they 
must also identify the adverb, but there is only one per 
sentence. 

2. To reinforce idea of 'adverb and adjective being used to- 
gether, write a series o^ combination modifiers and have 
student complete the sentence. 

^..too far, 

...very beautiful. 

. . .so nervous. . . « 

. , .more exciting... 

* ANSWERS : 

>S 

1. together ; verb 

2. usually ; verb 

3. steadily ; verb 

4. inward ; verb ' 

5. too ; adverb 
strong ly ; verb 

6. u nexpected ly ; verb 
quick ly; verb 

* v^ery; adverb 
*7. yer^- adjective 
once ; verb 
8. rather ; adverb 
awkward ly; verb 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS; 

IE, pp. 89-91 
SIL II, p. 93 
PGLS, pp. 165-173 
LOL, Bk. 2, pp. 80-81 
LE, Gold &k., pp. 87-89 
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I.E»3. - Comparison of adverbs 



Adverbs m^y be compared im the comparative degree (two 
tilings are compared ) or the superlative degree (thrde 
or more things are compared}. The regular form ^^rf 
making comparisons is tAuse more with comparative Megree 
^ and most with super lative degree. 

Ex: He ran more swiftly than she did* 

The horse ran mos t swiftly of all of them. 

Some adverbs have irregular forms: 

fast faster fastest 

well better bekt 

early _ earlier ' earliest, % 

.TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1, student should be somewhat farjiliar with these forms but 
must simply memorize the most 'common forms, if not. Refer 
to lists in appendix. That good is an adjective and well 
an adverb, for instance, is something one must memorize. 

In this Exercise, we have always compare'd one object/person 
to one other one when we wanted the comparative, even 
though One object may be compared to a group of objects, 
and still the ^ comparative, rather than the superlative, 
degree is used {She ran faster than any of her sisters did) 
Stadeat should thus not be too troubled by this exercise. 
If student chooses incorrectly, ask student to tell you 
what things are being compared. 

2. Since adverb/adjective comparisons are ased so frequently 
and constitute one of the mo"^t glaring errors made by 
English speakers, have student practice doing it correct- 
ly by writing one sentence using each of the following 
adverbs : 

well better best 

badly worse worst 

slowly more slowly most slowly 

far farther farthest 

Student will write 12 sentences in all. ^ ^ 

AI^SWERS: 

1, better 5 . least i 

2 . we 1 L 6 . earl ier 
J . more 7* mo^t 

4 . more S ♦ more 
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I.E. 3. Comparison of adverbs 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

SPS, Bk. 2, pp. 93-94 
SIL 11, p. 93 
PGLS, pp. 179-190 
REW, Bk. 1, .p. 83 
REW, Bk. 2, p. 71 
LOL/ Bk. 2, p. 82-84 
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I.F.1« Prepositional words and phrases 

Prepositions point Mirect ion : a c fpss do w n , toward , w i th . 
They are always followed by nouns or pronouns , usually in 
phrases (these phrases often contain articles or ad jectives 

\ 

preposition : by 

prepositional phrase: by the still water 

- prep. adjec. 

art. " -noun 

A noun or pronoun is always the object of the prepos it ion 

and ends the phrase. This is why, with practice , phrases are^ 

easy to recognize.. 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS:. 

!• Before student doe'% exercise is a good time to familiarize 
him/her with the idea of a prepositional phrase. Ask s^u-^ 
dent questions: 

You: "Where is your hou^e?" ^ 
S: ••On First Mesa," or "In Tuba City." 
you: "How do you get thereT^ 

S: "You drive u£ highway 87 to Second Mesa, then 
you go u£ the hill to First Mesa," etct 

Write down or keep in mind everything student says and ^ 
after a short comjAlhation, as above, point out to him all 
the prepositiotis ^HrVised. Then point out all the prepo- 
sitional phrase s.^'Tfnis is a good way to instill idea in 
student's mind and show him how pervasive is the use of 
prepositional phrasfs. (We can hardly write a sentence 
without one; note this sentence.) 



2. Refer student to list of common prepositions in back oS 
book. • Then have student write half a dozen prepositional 
phrases of her own. If she can do this, ilie'll have no 
trouble with the exercises « 

3. If student Wks trouble, have her act out actions requir- 
ing the understanding of prepositions, iiave her walk 
around the room, toward you, away from the blackboard, 
sit down on the floor. Students whose first language is, 
not English often have a good deal of trouble understand- 
ing the meaning of prepositions or using the right ones 
with the particular actions. for example, we put the mail 
in the slot, not down th^ slot. But use this demonstra- 
tion method only student is troubled. 

4. Two students together can do exercise #1, which provides 
'an opportunity for both to learn prepositional phrases 

s imu i taneous 1 y . 
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I.F.I. Prepositional words and phrases 



TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

5. Discreetly have a tape recorder recording the pre-class 
conversations between students. Ask students^ permission 
to replay and count prepositional phrases. 

ANSWERS: 

1. (bti the spring) 
( of the villages ) 
(on Second Mesa. ) 

2. (of 800) 

(iji the eastern half) ^ 
( of the Mojave Desert: ) 

3. (In the late 1700's) . ^ 
( into Mo jave territory ) 

(on trhe west side) 

( of the Colorado River . } . 

4. ( From jthe Utes,) * 
(of Plains Indian traits) 

5. (o£ the Papagos) 

' (on their reservation ) 
(for the entire year) 

6. ( for their basketry , ) 

(of willow and devil ' B-'claw. ) • 

7. Jijt the United States) » 

8. "rin the early days) 

( during the spring and summer months^) 

4 

Answers will vary ^ 

1. The raft floated along the river. 

2. For a short time, I watched the current. 

3. After a long discussion , we agreed not to move. 

4. Outside the dOor, the wind was blowing. 

5. Second Mesa lies beyond First Mesa. 

6. Marry gave a watch to his sister for Christmas . 

7. With a quick glance toward the sun, the boy ran off. 



8 



This necklace is a present from grandfather . 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

BSC, Bk. 2> p. 15^ 

SPS^ Bk. 2, pp. 54-56 

IE, pp. 84-85 

LDL, PFV. 1-12 

SIL'II (C) , pp. 54-56 

LE, Gold Bk., pp. 91-92 
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t.G.l* Cpnjunctions anci their use 

Con j unctiotis are of two types : they join words , phrases 
or clauses (Jim a n d Alain went horseback riding) or they 
introduce a dependent clause ( When he left, he took his 
hat wi th him )\ 

TEACHING SUGGESAONS: , 

1. Conjunctions aref the hardest part of speech (or possibly 
second-hardestf after pronouns), and difficult for main-* 
stream students as well as second- language students* 
Before student does exercise, give him one sentence 
containing each type of conjunction and see if he can 
identify it after you've gone over definitions with %iin. 

EX; Susan and Helen left early* (words) 

I'm going to eat lots of food and feel full tonight, (phrases) 
He fed his horse, and he took him for a rid^, (clauses) 
There's the girl who drove the Corvette before she 
bought it. Cdependent clause) 

2. The first exercise contains 16 conjunctions for recognition. 
If student has trouble recognizing conjunctions, use exper- 
iential examples verbally in which student must identify 
the conjunction you used , or use one themselves. Always use 
the more obvious conjunctions such as but, so, and, for , 
rather than the more obscure ones. . . 

ANSWERS: ' 

and, so, and, but, and, because , and, until, when, so, and, 
although, after, and, then, and ^ 

1. but; join clauses 

2. and; join words ' ^ 
i. When,; introduce dependent clause 

4. so; joins independent clauses 

5- While; introduce dependent clauses 

6. nor; join words 

7. Although; in t reduce dependent clauses 

8. why; introduce deperifient clauses 

supple;mental materials: 

BSG, Bk. 2, pp. 16-17 
PCLS, pp. 236-238 
LE, Gold Bk. , p. 93 
LOL, Bk. 1, pp. 65-66 
%DL, Bk. 2, pp. 85-87 
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UNIT I POST-TEST: PARTS OF SPEECH 



ERIC 



1. OP 

2. 10 . 
J. S 

4. OP 

5. S 

6 . 5 

7. W 
5, P 
9. I 

10. £» 

11 . me 

12. We 

13. him 

14. She 

15. her 

16. its 
17 ' 0 his 

18. is entering 

19. has entered 

20. had taken 

21. was working 



22. chased 

23. was eaten 

24. performed 

25. is celebrated 

26. D 

27. ■ P ' 
2-8. S 

29. D 

30. better 

31. more colorful 

32. most beautiful 

33. fondest 

34. Cautiously 

35. Carefully , slowly 

36. Almost immediately ; noiselessly 

37. Adverb (gehtly) 
verb (combed) 

38. verb f sheading) 

39. more loudly 

40. more 



41 



42, 



43. 
44. 



(2.L ^f^^ Taos Indians) 
(as a group ) 

(in 1884. ) ^ 
(In the springtime , ) 

(o f my favorite weekend trips) ^ 
(to Havasupai Canyon.) 

Ek : I won't talk xn person^ but I'll write. 
Ex: Urpless you undetstand the directions , you 
the exercise correct ly • 



won ' t do 
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II. SENTENCE STRUCTURE 



A. Complete, incomplete, and run-on sentence 

Remind students that a comp-lete sentence has a subject and 
a verb and expresses a complete thought. A fragment' or 

incomplete sentence usually lacks either a subject or . 
a verb and does not express a complete thought. A run-on 
sentence occurs when what actually should be two or more 
sentences are written together -as one sentence (often 
. joined by a comma, but sometimes even the comma is omitt^d)^ 

TEACHING SUfidESTIONS: 

1. Have students locate thfe subject and verb (verb^ first) . 
If the sentence lacks either one, it is called incomplete 
(a fragment) . , 

2. Have students read the sentence aloud. They will develop 
^ a sense of sentence sense** with practice and should be 

abl/e to determine when a seiltence is correct. 

3 . caution students to beware of sentences beginning with de-- 
pendent clauses introduced by words such as when, iJE, slnce ^ 
because, until, while ^ after, etc* These dependent intro- 
ductory, clauses require a completie sentence following them 
to express a complete thought.' 

4. For further practice, have student write four complete 
sentences and tell you what the subjects and verbs are. 

ANSWERS : 

1 . C 5. C 9m C ' 

2. I 6. I 10. R 

3. I . 7. R 11. C 

4. R ^ 8. r 12. I 

* 

Answers will vary: 

1. Bx : The young man walked ten miles to reach the trading 
poist before ev&ning . 

2. Ex: The child with the tired face had not slept for eight- 
<e?en hours. 

J. Ex: The sheep ran away because they were frightened by the 

hor ne s . 

OR: The sheep ran away; they were frightened by the horses. 
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II. Ai. Complete, incomplete, and run-on sentences 

SUPPtEMEMTAL MATERIALS! 

BSGjjPk. 2, pp. 69-73 
SPSy Bk. 2, ppi 57-62 
SILill, pp. 57-62 
LDLI II, pp. 27-28 
LeJ Gold Bk., p. 41 

' I . ■ 



>■ 



{ 
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II.B* Subject-verb agreement 



Subject^verb agreement simply means that the subject 
(singular or plural) agrees with the verb (singular or 
plural ) , A singular subjec^t requires a matching singu^ 
lar verb to agree. A plural subject requires a matching 
plural verb to agr^e, 

TEACHING SUGiGESTIONS : 

1. One of the biggest problems £or students in agreement is 
that of intervening phrases (phrases coming between the 
subject and the verb) . Remind students that the verb agrees 
with its subject in number, not with any modifiers the sub-- 
ject may have. 

(of the girls) was unable to go. 

(The prepositional phrase has no effect on the sub ject**verb 
relationship.) 

2. Students also have difficulty with clauses coming between 
the main subject and verb. ' 

Ex: The men whp ^ ow n^ the ^ , f . of , gr ^.V allow us to use it.' 

Point out to student that the intervening clause has no 
effect on subject-verb agreement* Men (a plural subject) 
requires a plural verb ( allow ) . 

3. If student still has trouble with intervening phrases or 
clausesv put your finger over the phrase or clause and 
have student read the rest. Student will see that what 
remains is a complete sentence. Then have student do the 
same thing himself with a couple of the items. 

4. Suggest that student quietly read sentence in the 
exercise aloud to himself. Heariijg the sentence helps 
develop sentence sense* 

5. Remind student that certain pronpuns used as subjects^ 
always take singular verbs. They are: every, each, 
everyone, everybody, nobody, anyone. (A complete list 
is at the back.) You might advise your student to al- 
ways think of these words as modifying "one**. ^ 

6. For further practice, put a group of phrases on the board 
as so: 

One of the women. . . 

Ail of the men... ^ 
Each of the boys... 

and have student complete sentence correctly. 
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II.B. Subject-verb agreement 
ANSWERS:' 

1. g a c h ; wears 

2. plumes ; are 

3 . sits ; bowl 

4. housewives ; sweep 

5. sounds ; echo 

6. noises ; increase ^ 

7. potter a ; textiles ; come 
5 . wegJ /is 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

BSG, Bk. 2, pp. 47-50 

SPS, Bk. 2, pp. 43.-45, 85-87 

LDL 1, pp. 65-70 

PGLS, pp. 43-49 

LE, .Gold Bk. , p. 77 

LOL, Bk. 2, p. 74-76 



II .C. Verb used as adjective 

A verb form ^uffed as an adjective is called a participle. 
Present participles consist of the verb > -ing^ 

Ex: run > -ing « running / * 



Ex : move ^ -ed = moved 
go gone 

Both present and past participles modify nouns or pron,ouns. 
TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. The only problem in teaching the participle is to get the 
students to see that it functions as an adjective — that it 
modifies a noun or a pronoun. To help students see this, 
you might write several examples like the following. 

a. the laughing girls a. the whistling wind 

b. the girls, laughing b. the wind, whistling 

c. laughing, the girls , c. whistling, the wind 

Examples such as these serve to show students that the par- 
ticiple either precedes or follows the noun or pronoun it 
modifies. 

2. For writing-jwractice., provide student with several parti- 
cipial phrases and have student complete the sentence. 

Ex: Running over the hill. 

This will help student see the function of participles. 



Past participles consist of the verb * -ed, -d , -t , -en, 
-n or somet imes a change in the whole verb. 



ANSWERS : 



i . 
2. 
3. 
4 . 
b . 
6 . 
7. 



Using 
Living 
Bui Iding 
Div in g 
Comp let ing 
i^hist ling 
Sme 1 ling 
P. linn ing 



1 , 

3, 
4 . 



Held 
Pra yed 
Woven 
Knocked 



SPS, Bk. 2, p. 87 
SIL II, p. 87 
LDL III, pp. 75-78 
PGW, p. 72 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERI 
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II.D^ Avoidance of double negative 



A double negative occurs when two negative expressions are 
used ^o express a negative idea. Double negatives are in- 
correct. Just like in math, two negat ive st equal a posi- 
tive. ' 

Ex: can't do nothing = can do everything 
TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

I Review negative expressions with student: no, not, n't, 
neither, nor, no one, nobody, nothing, hardly, scarcely, 
barely, only, etc. Be sure student recognizes a negative 
when he sees it. This will enable student to avoid adding 
a second negative (double negative) ,to a sentence already 
containing one negative. 

2. If necessary, review contracted forms witli student: 



couldn' t 
won' t 
shouldn* t 



aren ' t 
isn't 
didn ' t 



V 



etc. 



ANSWERS: 



1 . 
3. 

1 . 
2. 



3 
4 



6. 
7. 

8. 



any 
an y 
had 
could 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



any ■ 
had 
Host 
could 



He 
He 



can 
cann 
Before 
f ires # 
Before 
»hen sh 
cry he 1 
The you 
The you 
arrow. 
Suppose 
they wo 
Suppose 
they wo 
The med 
There a 
There a 
Our ing 
enough 



do nothing until he finds his fetish. .^p, 
ot do anyjthing' until he^finds his fetish, 
the winter solstice, the Zunis do not build any 



the winter solstice, the Zunis^ build no fires, 
e saw her wickiup burning, th^ woman could only 
p lessly > 

ng man could find neither his bow nor his arroWy 
ng man could not find either his bow or his 

dly, the Utes did not make any of the silver bel 
re . 

dly, the Utes m^d^ none of the silver belts 
re - 

icine man was so old he could scarcely walk, 
reh't any movie theatres on the Quechan Reservat 
re no movie theatres on the Quechan Reservat ion . 
the long cold winter, the hunters could hardly f 
game to feed their fami 1 ies . 



OR 



OR: 



ts 

OR, 

ion 
ind 



OR: 



c 
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II. D. Avoidance of double negative 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: ■ 

BSG, Bk. 2, p. 60 

SIL II, p. 108 

LOL, Bk. 1, p. 84-S5 
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UNIT II POST-TEST: SENTENCE STRUCTURE 



(Make sure it has a subject and predicate ) 
%x : He walked to town. 
(Make sure student adds a predicate ) 

Ex: The wind whistling in the pines made a lot of noise 
The Anasazi lived in southern Utah 700 years ago; since 
then^ the area has not been inhabited. 

Hop i s ; make 
mantles ; sit 

£££££; has ^ 
piece s ; are 
Taking 
Held , 

cou^ldn' t should be scratched out 
no should be scratche^;^ oat 

list week, the snow fell so often thMt we could hardly 
leave our hogan. ^ 



I 

I 

J 

4 
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III. PARAGRAPH DEVELOPMENT 



A* Characteristics of paragraph writing: 



ynxty means that a paragraph is about on^ main idea. 
C lari ty means that ideas are logical 'and flow smooth 1 y . 
To Q IC sentence is the sentence that expresses the cen- 
ttal idea of the paragraph . 

Sup^por t in^ sentences are those sentences which provide 
proof or explain why the topic sentence^ is true . 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

-I, Have student memorize these characteristics of good para- 
graph writing. 

.» 

2. In each of the following groups of sentences, pick the 
one sentence that gives the main idea of the group. 



a* My friend Harvey works in the city. 

Artothe^r one of my friends. Sheila, also works in the 
city. 

In fact, most of my friends work in the city. 

There is a big difference between you and me. 
You take everything that you do very seriously. 
I don't care about anything that, I do. 

If the student can select. the tppic sentence or main idea, 
then the rules have been learned. 

3, Use sentences abo^e and have student add supporting sen- 
tences. 

4. Using examples from #2a and b above, ask student to add 
a sentence that does not support the topic sentence. 

ANSWERS: - . ' . 



1. suppur ting sentences 
support inq sentences 

2 . clarity 



3 • uni t y 
uni t y 
4. topic sentence 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 



EE, pp. 40-41, 43, 53 
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III.B.l. Dialogue in narrative writing 



Dialogue refer.s- to a written conversation between two 
or more persons, using their exact words. 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. Have students work in pairs. Provide copies of newspaper 
articles. Have them rewrite article changing narration 
into dialogue. Students .should Include at least five pieces 
of dialogue.. Remind them to punctuate quotations correctly 
and to begip a new paragraph each time the speaker changes. 

2. In narration, the writer has to not only develop a main 
idea but also establish a setting and sequence of events. 
An effective way of doing this is through dialogue. Stress 
these things when teaching use of dialogue. 

a. Dialogue should be used to emphasize Important points. 
It livens up' a narrative.', 

b. Begin a new paragraph each time the speaker changes. 

c. Punctuate dialogue correctly. In punctuating dialogue, 
students must be cautioned to place commas, periods, 
question marks, and exclamation marks ins|^e quotation 
marks. Colons and semi-colons are placed outside 
quotation marks . . # . 

d. Capitalize the first word of a quotation; h^owever; if 
the quotation is only a fragment of a sentence, enclose 
it in quotation marks , but do not begin it wl^h a^^p- 
ital letter. 




ANSWERS: 
2. Bear 

2. Fox . 
J. FoK said, 'Be^r, sit in the water and stick your long tail 

out.* 

4. Fox told Bear, "I will go with you in the winter to catch 
a lot of f ish . • 

Chfyck to see that student has done the fol lowing : 
1 ) used at least two characters; 
b) punctuatf^d correctiy; 

• ; b^j^^un a new paragraph whenever a new rhdract^r speak:;; 
i) written a clear and unified story. 
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III'.B.l. Dialogue In narrative writing 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

EE, pp. 42, 4^ 
*SVR-250O, pp. 2-11, 12-25, 26-39 
BL-SSS "G" 
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III.B.2. Sequencing in narrative writing 

Sequencing of events in narrative writing refers to the 
order "in which things occur. 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. Select a sentence "paragraph from a text or book and 
* retype i±, typing each sentence separately. Cut into 

strips aria place in envelope. Students are to arjrange 
sentences in correct sequential order. 

2. A simple way of introducing sequencing to students is to 
list a number of events (in mixed-up order) under the 
topic "getting ready for school in the morning." 

Ex: shower or bathe make bed 

turn off alarm get out of bed 

lock door of house eat breakfast 

brush teeth take books 

get dressed comb haW 

Students are to put the events in order (sequence of occur- 
*rence) . 

ANSWERS: ^ 

1. Bear asked Fox how he (Fox) caught all those fish. 

2. Nothing. Bear did not catch anything. 

J. Bear reminded Fox of his (Fox's) promise (and went to the 

river to caich fish). 
4. He jerked his tail off and left i^Jn the ice. 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

EE, pp. 42, 43 K 

SVR-2500, pp. 2-11, 12-25, 26-39 . . 
BL-SSS "G", units 1-25 

\ 
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I I I.e. bedufctive method of paragraph writing 



Deduct xve paragraph writing moves from the general to the 
spec if ic . It §tarts with a general sitcitement and then 
gives specifics to show how or why the general statement 
is^true^ 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS : 7\ 

1. Oralp«xercises in classification ar^ helpful in showing 

students the "general to specific" development of theypara- 
graph. \ 

Ex: CarsYi Ford, Chevy, Tpyota, Datsun, etc. 

Importance of getting a GED: job, personal satis- 
factjjon, skills 



2. Emphas***^ that the topic sentence (general idea) may be 
developed by several kinds of specif iCs4L^ details, examples, 
i 1 lustrations , reasons , facts . 

3. Select sample paragraphs from texts and have students iden- 
tify the general (topic sentence) idea and then pick out 
the specifics (supporting sentences) . ^ ' 

4. Remind students when they identify the general idea, they 
identify the title (many times) . 



i - 

J, 
4 . 



SWERS : 



Ex 



The roaming Apache bands somet imes 



b 

Answo r40^ i i 1 va". 
fought/disagreed. 

a) Sentries did not perform their duties well. 

b) Leaders fought for control of the group^ 

The lack of harmony was a real probleitl for the bands. The^ 
roaming Apache hunting bands did not always get along (topic 
sentence ) 

SUPPL^ENTAL 4MATERIALS: ^ 



EE, p. 42 
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III.D.l. Use of examples In expository writing 



An example is a type of fact. It may name names, persons 
places, events. Paragraphs developed by examples contain 
sentences which detail specific instances to explain or 
i 1 lustrate the topic sentence . 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: f 

1. Name some nouns such as material, cars, trees, and ask 
students to supply examples of each. 

Ex: mate rial --wool, cotton, nylon, leather, silk, etc. 
cars — Toyota, Datsun, Chevrolet, Dodge^ Ford, etc. 

2. Ask ^tudeht to name: 

•a. five things that smell good . 
b. five things that make them happy (sad) 

* 

3. Any exercises which help students learn the importance 
of using specific details are beneficial, 

4. If student is sharp, you may tell him that examples 

in a paragraph are of tdH^rranged in a particular order 
of importance: either least to most or most to least. 
Show student or^ly that examples won't all carry the 
same weight. ' 

ANSWERS : 

1. The Apache novice was under certain holy rest r ict ions . 
Any four of the following : 

a) He was not allowed to eat warm food. 

b) He was not allowed to eat the stomach of an animal. 

c) He could not gaze upward while he was on a raid. 

d) He could not speak to warriors except to answer 
questions or when spok^ to. 

e) . He had to stay awake ufKil told he could lie down. 

3. For example. In addition. Furthermore, Finally, Thus 

4. Thus, the novice who hoped to become a warrior had to 

learn to obey and endure hardships. 

< 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

BBSW, pp. 83-88 
PGW, p. 135 



IH.D.2. Order of importance in expository writing 



Order of importance refers to the way you arrange the 
details in a paragraph. The most common arrangement is 
from least to mosn important . This means you will save 
the most importan^details for last . Thus ^ the stronges 
detail remains in the reader ' s mind . 



TEACHING SUGGESTI 




1. Since ord^ of importance is most recognizable in argu- 
mentativie or {i^rsuasive writingj^you might want to give 
students a topic which will require reasons for its sup- 
port (There should be stiff er penalties fqr drunk drivers 
Everyone should get a GED.)* Have studentJ orally give 
reasons. Then, arrange reasons in order importance 
(do this orally, too) • 

2. Remind students to look for key words, such as first, ^ 
second, also, njost important, 

ANSWERS : 

1. B 

2. But, most 'important , carry plenty of water with you. 

3. Going hiking in Arizona requires th.at you be prepared. 
No . 

4. Wear comfortable clothing and sturdy hiking shoes. 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS * 

BBSW, pp. 83-88 
PGW, -p. 135 
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UNIT III POST-TEST: PARAGRAPH DEVELOPMENT 

1. Supporting sentences 

2. clarity 

3. Unity 

4. topic sentence 

5. b 

6. b 

7. Any 3 of these: 

a. They trade rrigs ^and silver to the C/tes. 

b. They get beef fr6m Apaches, corn and fruit from Hopis. 

c. They get ceremonial objects from the Rio Grande Pueblos. 
of. Lagunas and Hopis sell peaches and melons on Navajoland . 

H. Thus, the Navajos systematically exchange goods with other 
tribes for what they need. ^ 

9. He asked the Sun God to help him, since he was being roughly 
hand led . ^ ' 

10. He must give a warning with his rattle. ^ 

11. Sun God * 

12. Rattlesnake wondered , ''Who will be my next victim? I want 
to teach Rabbit a lesson.' 

/ 
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IV. PUNCTUATION 



A.l. Use of comma iV^a compound sentence 

A compound sentence includes two (independent) clauses 
joined by ^ con junCt ion ^ such as and , or , b ut , £££. A 
comma always is placed before the conjunction to separate 
the two parts of sentence . 

Ex: The baby cried all nighty but the mother paid no 
attention to it. ' - 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. Show student' that a compound sentence contains two separate 
potential 'sentences, and that something is needed to join , 
them. Student has already learned about conjunctions, so 
>sbould have little trouble picking out conjunctions in 
tHese septences. However, if student has forgotten, remind 
hij» what a ^conjunction is and give examples. 

2. If student has difficulty placing the comma, ask student 

to start reading the sentence out loud and stop when he/she 
comes to end of the first thought. Emphasize this is where 
. the comma goes. Have student put his finger over the con- 
junction and read the two parts out loud to see that there 
are really twd parts to th^ sentence. 

3. At this level, student shouldn't have much trouble, and 
it's good to get student tfo start writing. Ask student 

' to write a compound sentence with each of these sentence 
-conjunctions! and,, but , for, or. First make sure they've 
written a compound sentence, then tell them to insert the 
comma . 

IN 

4. Ask students to write five sentences with no punctuation ^ 
(two of these five sentences should be compound sentences) . ' 
Exchange papers and correctly punctuate. This exercise can 

be used with all punctuation skills. 

ANSWERS: 



.United States, but. 
.plain, for • . . - 
, do s ign , and... 
. Hop 13, yet... 
. "hobowakan but. . . 
.south , wh He . . . 
, f or^js ight ; or . . . 
. H ive r , and ... 
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IV.A.l. Use of comma in a compound sentence 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

BSG, Bk. 2, pp. 91-92 
IE, pp. 125 
SIL II, p. 61 
LDL 4, pp. 39-41 
SIL II, pp. 137-138 

PGLS, pp. 213-215 
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IV. A. 2. Comma used with appositive 

A comma is used to set off phrases (a group of words) that 
are inserted between the subject and the verb and tell you 
more about the sentenc^ Such pMrases are called apposi- 
tives. Appositives are not essential to the sentence in- 
that you still have a complete sentence if you eliminate 
the appositive* Commas are placecL before and after the 
apposi tive» \ 

Ex: Joan, the girl next door , xs a\Navajo . (Joan is 
a Navajo . J \ 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: \ 

\ 

It shouldn't be too difficult to teach khis concept. Write 

three or four sentences for student about simieone in the 

class or someone that you both know^ using appositives^ Point out 

that commas precede and follow the appositive. Student 

should then have no trouble identifying the appositive. 

2. If student has difficulty^ have him or her recite sentence 
out loud. Ask student to find the non-essential part of 
the sentence. Then have student repeat sentence omitting 
the appositive so student can see that sentence still makeg 
sense. This will be especially useful in doing the second 
exercise^ in which student must insert commas and find the 
appositive. 

ANSWERS: 

th e chi^e^f^ ^££i. ^££iLl££ 
the Chi^ef kachina * s lieutenant 
the first kachina to appear at the winter 
a f em al e kachina . ' - * . 

d j^4£gg f , ia t £££££ of wood painte d with vi^vi^d co lor s an d 
Sjic£ed stimbol^s — — 

the ^ood-natured trader at the tradin g gos t 
the^ be a n J a n 1 1 n ceremon if 

^9r^^^f EiS ^^^^^ 

hoqan, a very old style^'bf hogan, 
"hi,'' a Papago adobe dwelling, 

■itbor , a structure built of cottonwood and covered with 
earth, 

txpi, a type of cone-^shaped dwelling used by Plains Indians, 
wickiup , a dome-shaped earthen structure with a cone-shaped 

top , 

jK^^copahs , a So'jthern Arizfona tribn, 
home, a work of art, \ 

H iwas , whicrh^ ar*^ the Hf^vasupai3 ' homea, 

55 
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IV. A. 2. Comma used with apposi ti-ve 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

IE, pp. 129-133 

LDL II, pp. 72-77 

LDL 4, pp. '34-38, 39-41 

BBSW IX, pp. 54-55 

SIL II, pp. 137-138 

SIL II, p. 61 
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IV*A^3. Use of Nomina with introductory phrases 



A comma, is usecf after a lengthy opening prepositional 
J phrasq. ^It is used far clarity and marks the place where 
you pause f:^ you ^ead:^^t. Sometimes there are several 
^ Pir«po5i tiona^^ffcrSses i;i a rov^ LooJt at this example: 

/n the midd £e^f t)ie lake, the boat bobbed up and down. 

9 , ' ' 

A short psGpos'itioflal phrase at; the beginning of the sen- 
tence doesn't require a comma. 

, ^Examp le : At noon we left for the party. 

TEACHtNG SUGGESTIONS: ^ « 

• 1. If student has difficulty distinguishing the introductory 
phrase from the main clause in the sentence, have student 
, put hia^ finger over the part he thinks is the opening 
phrase and read the rest oiltJ. loud. Does it make sense by 
' itself as' a sentence? If so, place the comma just before 
it. If not, have student find the subject of the clause 
and go frdhi th^re. 

2. Have student id^tify the prepositions. Have student 

pick ov»t all th9\prepositional phrases. There are often 
two or thrae per sentence. . 

Give student a handful of prepositional phrases and have 
stAident finish the sentence. Make sure student places sub- 
ject after phrase. This will ihstill in student's mind the ' 
^ kind of sentence rec^uiring a comma after thei introductory 
phrase . 

^n ,the middle of the morning. 

During last night's ball game. 

About four .weeks ago, * 

4. Be sure student is able to select subject and verb in main 
.clause. Remind student of the meaning of a complete thought, 



c^SWERS: 

1 

J 



In the desert of southern Arizona, 
On her third b i rthday , 
During the llOO's and I200's, 
Far from any city m the middle of a vast- land. 
At Cliff Pa lac a m the 1100 ' s , 
■'^i.'.'V ivaris a^o, 

Jn J h igh but te un First Mesa , 
.'^'2ir the tamou^ "Enchanted Mesa," 
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IV. A. 3. Use of comma with introductory phra 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

SIL II, pp. 137-138 
BBSW II,. pp. 23-25 • 
LDL II, pp. 72-77 
LDL 4, pp. 34-38, 39-41 
BSG, 8k. 2, pp. 91-92 
SIL II, p. 61 
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IV,B,1. Use of semicolon in compound sentence without coniunction 

A semico Ion is needed to separate the two parts of a com^ 
pound sentence if there is no con junction . Otherwise 
you'd have a run-on s&ntence. 

Ex: We can't go tonight; we have to stag home and study. 
TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

* -» 

1. At this point student should have little trouble with this 
concept. Student should have been introduced to it about i 
level 5, If student has difficulty, explain that there 

are really twp sentences in each item* Ask- student to . 
find the two sentences in #!• It's easiest to do this by 
reading aloud. Show student that each part of the compound 
sentence has its own subject and verb. Have student iden-* 
tify subject in two or three of the sentences. 

2. Explain that the point of the semicolon is to join two 

c lose 1 Y ^ re 1 ated sentences. You wouldn't use a semicolon 

in the following exaunple: . . 

We were tii^d and hungry, so we had lunch at the Hopi 
Cultural Center^ Later that day, we went to Walpi 
to buy pottery. 

3. Re--emphasi2e that if both groups of words are sentences, 
use a Semicolon; oth6rwise> use a comma. , 



ANSWERS : 

i- mud ; later, 

2. geometric; women 

J - des 1 gn ; it 

4. Hopiland; only 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS 



5. Papagos ; they 

6 . pottery , her 

7. accomplished ; she 

8. child; she 



BSG, Bk, 
SPS, Bk, 
SIL II, 
LDL, pp 



2, p. 

2, pp. 
p. 138 
49-55 



93 
138-139 



PGLS, pp. 220-222 
LOL, Bk. 2, p. 42-43 
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IV. B. 2. Use of semicolon with sentence connectors 



Sentence connectors , such as in^ fact , on the other h±nd, 
4ce used to join two related sentences. The ^sentence 
connector introduces the second half of the sentence and 
is in some way an -dldustration or contradiction of the 
first half of the sentence. Always place a semicolon be- 
tween the two halves of the sentence ( before the sentence 
connector ) and a comma after the sentence connector. 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. Because this rule is very formulaic, the student shouldn't 
have much difficulty. All the connectors- come in the middle 
of the sentence, and the student need only punctuate cor- 
rectly. But to instill this idea is difficult, for stu- 
dent will probably leave out the necessary punctuation if 
writing on her own< This is one of the most common 
errors made by everyone. Thus, for more practice, it's 
suggested you write a few more Sentences and have student 
punctuate. You might try writing the first half of the 
sentence and letting student devise the second half, though 
at this level student might find that frustrating. 

2. If student "has trouble , 'have student tead out loud the two 
parts of the sentence as you cover the sentence connector. 
Point out that these two parts stand as sentences on their^ 
own. Do this for a couple of the items, and student should, 
have no trouble completing th'^rest. 

ANSWERS: ^ 

'1. feared; i_n -f ^ct , 

2 . pun i bhed ; foA example , ^ 

J. Christian; neVe.r t h e les s , - 

I . Jays ; on the cont rary , 

'j . themselves; therefore , 

6. provided; that^ i_£ , 

/. illness; therefore , 

H . P imas ; fur thee mo re , 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

« 

SPS, Bk. 2, pp. 138-139 
SIL II, pp. 138-139 
LDL II, pp. 29-32 
Pr.LS, pp. 2 20-222 
LOL, Bk. 2, p. 41-43 
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IV.C.l. Use of colon to introduce list of items t 

The most common use of a coloxi is to introduce a list of 
items. A colon means "as follows" ; the things listed 
after the colon explain or enumerate the information given 
before the colon , 

* 

Look in your book for the 5o llowing parts: table of con- 
tents^ glossary, and index, 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. A colon is easy to use because it is only/Vised in two ways, 
either with'figures (8:30; 33:10), which A<e aren't going 
into here, or in a list of items. But a few things must 
be memorized: no capital is used after the colon (unless 
the word is a proper noun) ; commas are used to separate 
the items in the list following the colon (unless the items 
are very long, in ^Jwhich case semicolons are used; but don't 
confuse student with this unnecessary information) ; a list 
of items following a comma may be placed directly after 
the colon on successive lin es on a page; and finally, a 
colon is only used whelf"th>\ phrase before it ends with a 
noun^v pronoun, or adverb—a \:olon is not used if the Tast 
word in the phrase is a verb br preposition. You need not 
tell student this last, as our exercises will always 

require the use of colons. 

2., Student should not have much trouble, but if so, have stu- 
dent look for groups of things and list the items mentioned. 
Then have student read through to where he naturally pauses 
before beginning the list; this is where the colon goes. 

3. Make sure student platfes a comma after each of the items 
in the series (the final comma in each list, before the. . 
word and, is optional) . Student has been doing this since 
grade 3 or 4 . . 

4. Have student look atound room at objects or think of things 
in his/her house, then write sentences in which these ob- 
j(»cts are listed as a group following a colon. 

Ex: Some of the things in my room are as follows: bed, 
desk, flute, music stand, clothes, radio, 

*\ 

ANSWEKS: 

'i.'^'!-' fillirrj rain, mountain:;, rl<^>ud:;, Lijhtninq, wbirlwincl 

tulU}W..: Maria Martinf^z, Marjairt TatuQcj, P^r.^" '^uriza l^^u , I 
**'M')«^n; t h^^ hnnd^^r b I rd , which r pr ms^' n t tlif* torr-^::; f 

and ^ wavi'is , 



4 . 



: u : t uw^y : ria r i a Ma r r i nnz , .^a r ;a r t 
*''M')«^n; hu nd r b i rd , which r'"*^ 

ni^ itr *riv**lir\^l thrvU'jh thr lik^j, ai 
/illifs: Wa 1 p I , Hatiu , ::h i pan 1 uv i , 
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IV.c.l. Use of colon' to introduce list of items 
ANSWERS: 

5. Southwest: Hogollon, Hohokam\ Anas^ki, Sinagua, 

6. things: unity c lar ity , an interesting topic sentence, 

7. pipe: the calumet, the hobowakan , ] 

8. items: pouches, war shields, moccasins , sadd lebags , 

Nats: the last comma in these sentences is optional. 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

BSG, Bk. 2, p. 93 
SPS, Bk. 2, p.- 139 
SIL II, p. 139 
LDL 4, pp. 56-57 
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IV.D*1. Use of quotation marks in titles 



Quotat ion mar/cs are placed around the titles of short works 
of iterature.: poems ^ short stories, essays, art ic les , 
chapters in a books 

Have you read 'Prayer to the Pacific?" 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

!• This should not be difficult for student as long as he can 
recognize "^a title. We've tried to make it easy for him by 
inserting words such as '•the essay called" or "the article 
entitled,** so that even if he has never heard of the poems/ 
stories, he is clued in by context to where the titles begin 
* 

2« For further practice, ask student these questions* H^ve 
him write down his answer, 

a) What's your favorite poem (or song)? 

b) ^That's the name of an article in the paper this morning? 
,i>^^^udent can look one up if need be) , 

c) What's the ncune of one chapter of your textbook? 

d) Fin^ a short story in your supplementary text and write 
down its title • 

ANSWERS'!: - . 

W 



"On Civi^l Disobedience," 

^Votimj Rights: Are They Really Eve r yone ' s ? " 
•flet ureen. • 

" Mf^d I ci ne s and Injuries. " 
"The Ku Bird." 

"How Children Learn to*Speak." 
"Coyote and the Porcup ine " 
"Coyote and the Cottontail." 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

aSG, Bk. 2, p. 100 
LDL, p'. 72 

LOL, 8k. 2, pp. 44-46 
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rv.Eil. Use of apostrophe in dates, contractions, and pos- 
sessives 

An apostrophe is used a) to show ownership (Verna 's roorn) ; 
bj to contract two words into one word, useri most often in 
conversation (she^l for she will); c) with numbers in 
certain situatiZnsT Auqust of '83; three five's; eight 
o ' c 1 ock . 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. Student should have little trouble with contractions, dates, 
or nuinbers. If student has difficulty with contractions, 
pick out a few and ask studen^ which words are ^eing con- 
tracted. The' most likely problem would be misplacement of 
one apostrophe in possessives; In this exercise, we have 
included only singular possessives. so if student does 
"have trouble, you need only give her the rule ¥'egai:d- 
ing sing<ilar possessives. 

2 For further practice on contractions, write a list of vTords 
that can be contracted and have student write contracted 
form; - » ■ 

she will we are 

he has they will 

I am can not 

does not should not 

3. For further practice on possessives, write a list of phrases 
and have student place the apostrophes: 

Susans car Brendas exams 

Joes hogan all the boys skates 

the Begays truck Annas job 

4. You can reverse #2 and write the contracted form and have 
student unravel it (though remember some contractions have 
two original forms) . Or, two students could do this exer- 
cise, one calling out the words and /the other writing 
them down. 

5. Although we hayen't included plural possessives, student 
should learn the rules at this level. Give student the 
rules. Then, put a list of -plural possessives on the 

. board and have student insert apostrophes. 

Ex: Thti girls dresses The Indians issues 

The Hopis concerns The mens, dri^ams 
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IV.E.l. Use of apostrophe in qates, contractions, and pes- 
sessives I 

i 

ANSWERS : 



i . 


'82 


9. 


sister 's 


2. 


I 've 


10. 


it.'s 


3. 


haven * t 


11. 


I'd 


4. 


can ' t , 


12. 


sister ' s 


5 . 


$50's 


13. 


I'll 


6 . 


'81 


14. 


Bob's 


7, 


seme ste r * s 


15. 


he ' s 


.■i . 


L'll 


.16. 


that ' s 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

E^:, pp. 35-36 

BSG, Bk. 2, pp. 94-97 

SPS,. Bk. 2, pp. 140-J.41 

IE, pp. 96-98, 103-106 

LDL, pp. 64-69 

SIL II, pp. 140-141 
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IV. E. 2. Use of apostrophe with joint ownership 



Apostrophes are also used to show joint ownership : 
^ ' Anna and Jake^ hogan. ' 

When two or more people own the\ same thing, make only 

^^^^ noun possessive ^ If two or more people own 
separate things^ make all nouns, possessive and plural- 
ize the own€d objects: 

Jim's ^nd Darrell^ cars. 

If one of the joint owners is referred to in pronoun form, 
place the noun first and p luralize it, then the pronoun. 
This is* true whether ownership is of one or separate items 

Yolanda^ and my room 
Yolanda ' s and my rooms 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: ' 

1. In this case, the difficulty iss simply in memorizing the 
rules. There aren't any tricks); so there's not a problem 
in deciding when to us an apoa^^rophe. As we have already 
made the nouns possessive, student simply has to put 
apostrophe in the right place. 

2. For further practice, have student write down things he/she 
owns, members of student's fairfily owns, or other classmates 
own. This will give student important practice in making 
possess ives, a cominon error among people and especially 
difficult for second- language speakers. 

ANSWERS: 



Bill's 7. Harvey 's 

Jake's and Tim's 8. Barbara's 

rolartda's 9. mode's; Sandersons' 

Susan's iO. Tucson's; Phoenix's 

Harry's 11- Wilsons'; Betsy's 

June's and Stanley^'s 12, Multine's; man's 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 
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IV.F*1. Underlining in titles of books and periodicals 

All fu ll^lengih literary works need to be underlined. 
This includes newspapers ^ newsletters, magazines , books, 
and movies • 

Last week I r§ad Th e Navajo by Ruth Under hi 1 1 , 
TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. This exercise is not difficult and mainly entails student 
memorizing the rule. Identification of the publications 
should be relatively easy as they are either referred to 
specifically as a book, etc»^ or are comrfion enough to be 
known by nearly every adult* Make sure ^tudent underlines 
whole title ^ not just some of the words. , 

2. For further practice and to get student %o apply what he's 
just learned^ have him write the answers in complete sen^ 
tenices to the following questions: ^ 

a) what books have you read this year? Name one or two. 

b) Do you usually read a particular newspaper? Which 
one is it? 

c) Do you get any magazines at home? 

d) what's the title of a book you'd like to read? 

e) What's the name of ar movie you've seen recently? 

f) Can you think of the name^. of . a newsletter you've looked 
at recently? 

ANSWERS: 

^ ' 6. ^IJHi. /?e/nemjbe r s 

2. C£st^er ^Di^e^d for ypjurr Si n s 

J. Ari zpna Da il ij Star ; Ar izon a Repub 1 ic V 

^ • ^^LL^£S.Il ii£ Pe op l e * 

S • Si^n Tr a c k s 
• ^A^kQ/^^ L O lograph ic 
iu t e People 
^ • £ii£^i.2 ££li Miiths 

££££ {^££5. ' rfte Empire Strikes Ba^ck, and Ret urn of t he i » 

^Anj r r/ wi 1 I vary: 

i Zt ^ enjoyed reading Clyde Kluckhohn ^ s book The Navaho . 

Have you seen the movie about Billy Mills called ^^££l£i,£2 
Brave ? 



oUPPLKMENTAL tMATERIALS 
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IV.a.l. Use of hyphen in two-word adjective before noun 

A two-wotd adjective coming before a noun is hyphenated 
(as in this sentence). Do not hyphenate the phrase if it 
comes after a noun, 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

1. Give student several examples to get him/her used to seeing 
two-word adjectives before nouns. 

present-day society well-read student 

Sell-known cacique P^f^Z^'f"^ J^fa 

broken-down wiclfiup pot-holed road 

Ask student to underline noun first. Show student that 
S^th words modify the noun and together £ve - -^ingful 
description ot the noun. Then, write 6 more phrases on tne 
board or paper and this time leave out the hyphens. Have 
s?uden? f ind the noun first (no problem by now as it's |^ 
always the last, word) , then hyphenate the adjective. 

? For further practice ask student to write 3 or 4 phrases 

h?mseU and hyphenate them. Do not ask him to generate any 
more than this or he may get frustrated.^ 

ANSWERS : 

1. best-kjapf*n 

2. open-faced , • 
J. d isease-infected 

4. medicine-producing 

5. ^sun-drenched * 
0. Yuman-speaking 

7. Present-day ^ ' 

S. water-streaked 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

BSG, Bk. 2, p. 98 
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IV. G. 2. Use of hyphen with prefixes and suffixes 

Some prefixes and suffixes require the use of a hyphen be- 
fore the main part of the word. This is usually true when 
the base word stands alone as a word. For example, revoke 
contains the prefix re and the root word t /o/ce . V^p^e it- 
self is not a word ^ so re is affixed to it and not hyphen- 
ated. On the other hand ^ all -s tar team is hyphenated be- 
^^"^^ £^^£' base word^ is a word unto itself. 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 

!• In this exercise, the words needing hyphens are already 

separated, so student need only insert hyphen wl^ere necessary. 
He doesn't ne^d to separate any words. Tell student that 
prefixes like ex, anti, self and all are usually hvphenatpd. 
Suffixes such as elect are usually hyphenated. ' 

2. Have student find the nouns which are being described by 
the hyphenated adjectives. In some cas^s a noun follows 
these adjectives. In the other cases, student must be able 
to recognize the prefix that requires a hyphen. Then have 
student punctuate correctly. 

3. For application this ruler, write down four wordfe with 
hyphens such as the examples given in exercise and have stu- 
dent write a sentence using each of the terms 

ANSWERS: ' ' 

t 

1. all-star 5. ex^Arizona 

2. se If -imposed 6, Be 1 f-es-teem ; self-confidence 
J. non- Ind ian ^ 7. Senator -elect 

4. ex-president ; pres ident-e lect S. self-oroalaimed 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: ' " 

BSG, Bk. 2, p. 98 
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V. CAPITALIZATION 



A. Use of capitals in abbreviations, titles/ organizations, 
places , languages, races , nationalities , religions 



All proper nouns must be capital ized . This inc ludes names 
of places and geographical areas, languages , races, and 
national it ies , religions, organizations , the titles of 
written works or other art works, and abbreviations of 
proper houns, * 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: " 



of each situation reqfuiring a 



fiiye student one example 
capital « 



places RockyvMountains 
languslges — Navajo 
race^ ~ American Indian 
nationality — Chinese 

religion — ^ Bud«ihism v - ^ 

^organizatiohs — the E>ept» of ' Edub<j^ion 
written works — Custer Died For Your Sins 
^t works — th^ Mona Lisa . , ' ' 

abbreviations ACLU ' 
geographical ^reas — North . 

Remind student also tAat the\^first word of every sentencfe 
needs to be capitalized. Explain that ail words larger 
th^n 3 letters in a title must be capitalized (Rocky Mouri*- 
tains) , not just th^ first word. Small prepositions^ 
articles', conjunctions , however, are not capital i zed 
(Department of Education) . . • 



Student will usually capitalize too many words rather than 
too few. Some students will capital iz^^, every important- 



looking noun. To break student of this habit, ei?plairp 



that when t;hey^ see an- article**in 



front of 



sually to speak ^f the , Qoun in a general 
equire a capital 1 (1 



the noun, it 
way and does 
ee #1 and #2, tor example, where 
is not capitalXged when by itself.) Divinity , 
rel Iqion ., commifoity . official , etc.. a^e other words in 
item^ that are- not capi tafized . 



»pueblQ 



not 



the 




wr i te a se r i • of 



nouns 



that'^ come to iiis/her 




H-3 



V.A. Use, of capitals in abbreviations^ titles^ organizations, 
places, languages, races, nationalities, reliqions 



TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: 



3. Make sure student hasn't capitalized these. Then have 
student write down a particular river, mesa, etc. . 

Colorado River 
Enchanted Mesa 
Arizona State 
Mr. Antone 
Doug Emory 
Chevrolet 

Make sure student has capitalized all words in the proper 
noun requiring capitalization. 



ANSWERS: 



J. 



1 1 , 

t 7 



Isieta Pueblo; New Mexico 
1^3leta;^Rio Grande Pueblo; S^panish ' 
The; Pa iutes ;' Numic 

Eastern Apaches; J^icarilla Apache Reservation; 
Mescalero Apache Reservation 
Masau; tip pi 

I; Indian; Black ElkrSpeaks , Custer Died for Your Sins, 

a nd^ a rowing'^ Up on the ReBervat ion 

In; Franciscans; San Estivan on Acoma ' P^ue b lo 

People; Laguna Pueblo; Kere^an; San J^uan ; Tewa 

Some; I^ndians; Chr ist ianity " ^ 

yfy ; Phoenix £ndian> Center; Bonnie Lee ^ 
Both Acoma ^and Oraibi; 

Dr. Cather ; B.I.A. • - ' 



Ant;wer3 will vary: 

1. the Navajo Re servat ion 

2. the Wallstreet Journal 
J .\ Querhan | 

J. JameH htjdinhal^, 
'^r, j:.irmel, Calit'ornia 

Htidd h I 

t tii^^ Buiik^t Datice 



ERIC 



/ 



i;i:PPLEMENTAL MATERIALS: 

BS<;, Bk. 2, pp» 105-108 

IK, pp. 142-144 

SPS, E3k. I, pp. lSU-Lb7 

LDL 4, pp. 1-7 

EK, pp. S6-59 



STL II, 



IS0-16U 



/ 
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V,B. Use of capitals in poetry 



Th& tirst word of each line in a poem is capitalized unles 
the author, by leaving small-case letters, has express I y ' 
shown that he /she wishes ho capitals to be used - 



TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 



/ 



1. Tell student rule and this should present no difficulty. 
A lengthy example is given before the poem student will 
capitalize. Remind student that proper nouns, such as 

a name, are capitalized, and tell student to note that the 
title of poem is capitalized as well as the book from 
which it J.S taken. 

2. An exercise for two students: have one student find a 
poem (preferably an Indian poem) in a book in the library 
or classrofam (or from home). That student will read the 
poem out loud to another student, who will write it down 
and then capitalize it correctly. Poem should not be more 
than 8-10 lines long, otherwise this exercise could seem 
tedious. ^ 

3. Better yet, have student write her/his own poem and cap- 
italize it, but only if student has a prdfclivity for this. 

ANSWERS: 

^arth Magician... (Note: there are 20 places to 

Behold... capitalize in this poem', incLudin'j 

Round . tfie t it le . } 

ih-^hu Ld , . . 

Earth Ma<j i c i an , . . 
[ieed . . * 

Har th Maj L ci an 

Ea r t h Ma^ i r i an . , . 
Makf^L; , . . 

In t u 
L n t a 

--"Pima Crr'atidti Song 



■I ^ ■ J 



Ljf^PLLMfcJ^JTAL MATER lALS 



UJtWa IV 4 V POST-TEST: PUNCTUATION/CAPITALIZATTOT^^ V 
^\ ?^ ' 
l?read£ nevertheless 
emrsi moreover ^ 
fo llowing ^ 
mother-in-law^ 

^Dances of the Zuni Pueblo,^ 

^SAguaro , ^ 

ninet y-eighexs 

brother ; didn^t 

they^ve ; Ber/iieJ^s 

Benny and Jake \ 

NavajOj^ 

times the Pima men wore breech cloths^ 
roll^ 

Mii-yau , the Hopi moon-god ^ 

Alosa^aa^ the' Hopi god of reproduction of man, animals and 
p l»ant s ^ 

SoyokOj^ the ogre woman^ 
maqiCj^ ' 

month^ ^ 
breeahc loth 

growj^ / ' 

arrowsj^ ^ ^ t \ 

In t er go/n 

we 1 1 -worn 

s leep-induc ing 

all -power fu I 

gave r nor -'e l^ct ' • j'Vj*. 

two; Arizona; Hyalapai Reservation; Havasupa i .Reservation 

:;<?n<3tor Jxm J_aco-bs ; Method ist 

The; Zuni; "All These to Me May Yuu Grant." 

louthZ^at.-rn" Lanquarje^ : Te»a; Rio Grande; Arizona; Rima 

and Cacopa'h , . ^ ^ 

ExecTttnv' Director s/eve Darden; Flaqstaff Indian C'^ntcr 




